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ABSTRACT 

This is a report on the development of a 
service- learning project conducted in the southern region since 1967. 
The program provides college students with internships in community 
agencies to work on social and economic problems. Each student is 
assigned a project and works under the supervision of a project 
committee made up of a host agency official, a faculty counselor, and 
often a technical representative. Each intern must make a final 
report to his host agency. Federal funding has been used for the 
service-learning programs, but states also provide financing. 

Agencies that have used the student interns have been satisfied with 
their work. (CS) 
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Seirvice-Learning as a Southern Strategy for 
Innovation in Undergraduate Instruction 

by 

; William R. O'Connell, Jr.. 

• Director of Special Programs 
Southern .Regional Education Board 
j ■■ • =••••■ • ■■ • •• •• 

Off-campus, experiential education Is fast becoming a major and acceptable 
part of undergraduate education a^cross the country. More and various types 
of Institutions are adding activities outside the classroom and off the campus 
... for many students.- - In the past eight months there have been at least three.. 

■ ■ national meetings' \diich ha-ve Included' ' a' focu^ bh some aspect of this (de- 
velopment. Current Interest in providing non- traditional educational oppor- 
tunities for students has been stimulated largely by recommendations from 
national bodies such as the Carnegie Commission and the Newman Task Force. 

Of course. Interest on the part of educators is also stimulated by the growing 
recognition of the possibility that locations away from the Institution can 
provide legitimate learning environments. 

Field work, internships, and cooperative education of varying types have 
long,been a part of most professional education, but the current Interest 
is much more encompassing and attention Is being turned to developing oppor- 
tunities for all students, not just those In professional programs, to gain 
practical experience as a regular part of the undergraduate experience. 

Over the past five years, a program has been operated in the Southern 
region to provide college students opportunities to combine social and eco- 
nomic development Internships with their college programs; A major result 
of this program has been the emergence of a philosophy which can apply to the 
broader development of off-campus experiences for students. The unique con- 
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tribution of this program to the development of innovations in undergraduate 
instruction is the concept of a balance between service and learning through 
the relationships among the various components of the internship. 

The Development of Service-Learning in the South 

Work toward development of service- learning as a strategy for change in 
higjier .education began .with a community, service, program .which started in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee and was further developed and expanded by the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities. . . 

The internship program was based on two perspectives. First, students 
had been used as -interns by the Clinch-Powell River Valley local development 
association during the summers of 1964 and 1965, under the leadership of 
several Oak Ridge staff members working on a volunteer basis. Second, ORAU 
with 19 years of experience in administering educational programs for the 
Atomic Energy Commission involving many colleges and universities was con- 
sidering the possibility of utilizing this experience in areas other than 
nuclear science. The Tennessee Valley Authority, which had helped with the 
first local internships, expressed an interest in expanding that idea. ORAU 
agr^eed to undertalce building a program and to seek support from other agencies 
for additional internships. Drawing on experience in administering similar 

I 

programs for science students and utilizing Oak Ridge administrative and pro- 
gram development procedures, 39 Interns were placed in 1966. 

To 'further expand and develop these ideas, the progrOT was moved to the 

\ 

' \ . 

Southern Regional Education Board. This move in 1967 officially expanded the 
program to the 15 participating SREB states and began the concentrated effort 
toward stimulating college student involvement off campus. 
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The expansion of these internships in resource development and their movement 
to SREB grew out of a concern for relating education to programs of social 
and economic change, and Was based on a tested sample of the potential service 
of students as well as a growing public acceptance of the pleas of students for 
more relevant educational experiences. 



Intjarnship objectives . 

Since the formalization of this program, its objectives have remained 

consist^t though some of the e.lem^ts. have_ been, refined . through experience. 

There several dimensions to the program which appear to be somewhat distinct, 

though they are related througjh the dynamic relationships of these underlying 

objectives. The continuing objectives of the pro^am are: 

to give immediate manpower assistance, through the work of students, 
to agencies concerned with economic and social development; 

to provide constructive service opportunities for students seeking to 
participate in the solution of social and economic problems; 

to encourage young people to consider careers and citizen leadership 
in programs of development and provide a pool of traijied personnel 
for recruitment in public service; 

to allow students, agency personnel and faculty to engage in a shared 
learning experience from which all can benefit; 

' to provide additional avenues of communication between institutions of 
higher learning and programs of social and economic development by making 
the resources of the universities and colleges more accessible to the . 
community and providing a means for |r elating curriculum, teaching and 
research to contemporary societal needs. 

The Internship design has remained consistent since its Inception while ' 
continually being reviewed and evaluated. The dynamic relationship between the 

^ N. . 

manpower and educational goals gives vitality to the experiences of all in- 
volved. The teria service-learning has been adopted as best describing this 
dynamic relationship between performing a us£^l service for society and the 
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disciplined Interpretation of that experience for an Increase In knowledge 
and In understanding one's self. The coupling of action and reflection has 
implications for both education and vocation and also Is seen as more than a 
useful technique for perfoirming a task or for educational enridiment. It 
leads to practice In the development of a life style. 

The concept of service, which is promoted in this program, implies an 
obligation to contribute to the welfare of others or to the community as a 
means of self-development and self-fulfillment as a human being. It recog- 
nizes the need for honest and rational interpretation of these experiences as 
a disciplined means of increasing understanding of human needs. These two 
concepts coupled as one unit suggest the possibility of a life style of sensi- 
tivity, maturity, commitment and creativity. Service motivated action for 
meeting society's needs either as a career or through citizen action are en- 
couraged and deliberate, self-directed learning as a nonending process is pro- 
moted. 

I 

Seinrice-learning has proven to have much to commend it to public and ser- 
vice-agencies and to educational institutions. The contributions of students 

as extra manpower and the learning dimension of practical experience are ob- 

\ 

vioiis and are not unique to this internship program. The linking of service 
and learning, however, as provided in the! SREB internship pattern provides 
experiences not usually found either in student jobs or in the traditional 
academic field experience programs. 

' ' \ . . • 

Internship pattern 

The SREB internship structure varies somewhat with the type of student, 
the choice of topic, the character of the host agency and the policies of the 
participating college or university. However, all follow a basic pattern 
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which Includes common ingredients which seem to maximize the potential for both 
effective service and effective learning. 

Each intern is assigned to an organization carrying out programs- related to 
social or economic development which can effectively utilize the student's 
ability and contribute to his learning. 

Each internship begins with the definition of a project by the host 
organizet.ion, with assistance from program staff .^d university . representativesi 
The work to be done in the project must be needed by the host organization, 

./ be of sufficient scope and level to assure motivation- and growth of the student, • 
and be feasible in terns of the limitations of time and the student's experi- 
ence. 

Universities and colleges usually participate in internship projects in 
their own geographical areas. They provide assistance in defining purposes, 
scope and methods to be used in completing the chosen project as well as 
determining educational values. Interns are recruited througji participating 
colleges and begin immediately to share in planning the specific project work 
and schedule. Faculty counselors for each Internship come' from the participating 
institutions. 

. \ Each intern has a project committee including a host agency official, a 
faculty counselor and often a technical representative. The agency official 
gives the intern guidance, assists him in gaining access to community resources, 
relates the project to the overall program of the organization, and aids the 
Intern in obtaining any needed services. The university counselor is available 
to advise on procedures and methods and assists the intern to set and meet 
standards in carrying out the project and preparing a report. The counselor 
also assists the intern to review and interpret his experience for educational 
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and personal development. The technical representative Is someone who assists 
with projects In specialized areas. He assists the Intern In Identifying tech- 
nical resources and In prop^ly dealing with technical matters in his report. 

Interns are charged with perfoirmlng a specified task and are given the 
time, financial support, organizational status, and personnel resources to 
accomplish the project objectives. They are primarily responsible for deter- 
inlnliig their own schedules and setting directions. They cari call on committee 



members to assist rather than supervise them. This Independence and self- 
direction is an important' feature of the program in stimulating student response* 
growth and achievement. 

Seminars are held for all students which are designed to stress the inter- 
relationships among various activities and problems in development. These 
gatherings allow interns to share experiences and gain a broader perspective 
on public Issues in social change. 

A final report is required of each intern, causing him to organize\and 
articulate his accomplishments, observations, and recommendations. It is a 
report to the host agency and therefore must be useful as well as meet academic 
standards. Project reports are noirmally reproduced in quantity for use by the 
host organization. 

Interns have completed projects in such diverse areas as industrial development, 
tourism, recreation, conservation, reclamation, forest management, watershed 
development, manpower development, health, education, training, social services, 

and municipal management. , . 

' \ . 

Program Expansion 

From its informal beginnings with four interns in 1964 through the summer 
of 1968, the intern project had developed and administered internships for 356 
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students. Interest from students had grown and agency response was extremely 
favorable even to the point that many were willing to use their own operating 
funds to support interns. 

SREB decided in 1969 that program decentralization across the Southern 
region should be the next emphasis. This move seirved to enlarge the admini- 
strative capacity of the program and more importantly to extend and further 
develop the service-learning concepts. Since 1969, SREB's effort has been 
devoted to. encouraging and assisting the establishment of state level programs. 

The results' have been dramatic in terns of the number of students, institutions 
and agencies Involved. Five states have operated statewide programs and several 
others are in various stages of program planning. Affiliated state level programs 
have pro'vided opportunities for more students to participate and for the de- 
velopment of internships with agencies and higher educational institutions in 
closer association. This closer relationship has brougjht more commitment from 
colleges often including the assignment of ctaff and faculty at institutional 
expense. 

Financial Support 

I * 

Financial support for these internships continuously has come largely from 

\ 

noneducational agencies. Until decentralization efforts began all costs were 
paid by grants or contracts from federal agencies to SREB. These funds provided 
for the payment of all but agency participants as well as the general operating 
costs. .Each student Intern receives a stipend for his work and faculty counselors 
were paid by the program, though currently many faculty participate as part of 
their regular institutional load. Other costs include student travel— if re- 
quired by ;the project and to attend the seminar— and report reproduction. 
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Support has been provided through the years at varying levels by the 
Economic Development Administration, Office of Economic Opportunity, Costal 
Plains Regional Commission, Applachlan Regional Commission, Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Department of Labor. The Office of Economic Research of 
EDA however, has been the sustaining agency for this total development. Even 
in the face of an inability to attract funds from educational agencies or 
foundations, this agency has provided financial and philosophical support for 
the refinement of the servlce-leaimlng concept and is responsible for the 
program’s survival. Parenthetically, it should be noted that officials of this 
EDA office Inlatlated efforts in 1969 to establish similar regional programs 
across the country in agencies comparable to SREB. These programs began by 
using the procedures and principles established in the SREB program, though 
each has now developed its own distinct characteristics. 

Beginning with the 1969 efforts to decentralize program operations, prin- 
ciples of cost-sharing were also developed. Many agencies accepting students 
agreed to pay portions of the Interns' stipends, sometimes .the travel costs 
and often the full cost of report reproduction. Some colleges have provided 
faculty counselors at no cost or on released time with expenses for travel paid 
by the program. Funds available under federal grants were supplemented through 
cost-sharing and program decentralization to the extent that there were 500 
interns in 1969 as compared with 150 in the summer of 1968 with roughly the 

same amount of financial support. from federal agencies. 

» • 

Since that time, while operating 'with even fewer funds available through 
grants to SREB, the number of students Involved has continued to expand with 
the addition of new sources of funds in each of the affiliated programs and 
through new arrangements for sharing the costs Involyed. 

8 
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Successes aad Challenges 

The success of ^^se service-learning internships has been largely judged 
on the basis of enthusiastic response to the idea and testimony of successful 
experiences. The demand from students for opportunities to participate have 
outstripped the ability of any program administrator to supply positions. 

Agencies that once host interns under this plan are anxious to have more, even 
vhen required to Invest additional program funds. Some colleges have officially 
established service-learning internships as part of their academic offerings. 

One such college Is Mars Hill in North Carolina which has completely revised 
Its curriculum and reflects earlier extensive participation in this program. 
Examples of such dramatic response are scarce however. 

Several pilot studies have provided evidence that basic beliefs about the 
program tire sound. A sanple survey of agencies which had participated, in the 
program showed that participants felt the interns had made definite contributions 
to the agencies and provided positive service to the camnunltles. In efforts 
to evaluate the learning dimensions, interns have Indicated an Increase in 
understanding community problems, public needs, and the realities that affect 
solutions to these problems and needs. Througih cross-cultural experiences 
students say they learned a great deal about people very different from them- 
selves and ways they might, or might not work with these fellow members of 

! 

society. Students and faculty counselors! both indicate that generally Interns 

t 

gain new skills in identifying specific, practical problems and independently 
determining ways to deal with them. 

As a strategy for affecting change in the undergraduate curriculum, service- 
learning in the South has still to provide the academic eonrmunity with sufficient 
evidence that these concepts deserve special consideration. Like most suggested 
innovations, and particularly those in the area of experiential education. 
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evaluating the learning dimensions is the most complex task. A graduate intern 
in the North Carolina Internship Office, David Kiel of the School of Public Health, 
University of North Carolina, is soon to report some preliminary work that may 
provide a design for further study of these concepts. 

A very important aspect of this multi-dimensional program is the opportunity 
for new institutional-community relationships. With the student as the focus, the 
faculty member and agency personnel serve in a relationship that seems unique in 
this community-based educational approach. Working together as partners with the 
student helps them to develop new insights into the contributions that each can 
make to the other's work. Faculty often realize potential contributions to the 
curriculum while agencies may identify a new source of technical assistance. More 
systematic investigation on this aspect of the program is also needed. 

The full extent of the potentials of service-learning seem yet to be realized 
by most colleges and universities which have been involved. It seems inevitable 
that off-campus,, experiential educational, activities are here to stay for the 
foreseeable future. Whether an institution chooses to adopt this service -learning 
approach or some other, the concepts developed and tested in this action program 
offer additional alternatives to the traditional programs of field work, pfacticum, 
coop> or work-study. The service-learning model offers another type of off-campus 
program that seems specifically suited for consideration by the public, non- 
experlmental college or university Interested in expanding its program to Include 
opportunities for undergraduates to learn in non-traditional settings. 

\ 
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